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} that those papers have given no dissatisfaction. In the pre- quoted, in speaking of the passage cited above, remarks very 











oe nee saris || sent article, it is my intention to lay before my readers, some | correctly, that “it is great, and contains a noble moral; that 





| 
Original. 


| 
| 





Bird of the lonely hour, 


. . . e 
| extracts from the excellent writings of our ancient professors | though all things are varyed and shifte their forms, they do- 
of ‘minstrelie,’ and thence to deduce the argument, that as a || not perish, but return to their first beings; and that mutabil- 


I religious and a moral people, we have sorely degenerated since |ity only shall be at last entirely destroyed, and the time shall 


; | . ae ce a .” 
Thy song salutes my ear, \| their day. !|come in which change shall be no more. 


And brings to waking memory, 
Jhe season once so dear: 


When in the days of childhood 
[ heard thy mournful tone, 

When friends were gather’d round me, 
And pleasures brightly shone. 


E’en then my heart felt heavy, 
When list’ning to thy lay, 

But buoyant was my spirit, 
And its sadness pass’d away. 


Oh since those faleyou hours, 
What sorrows have been mine, 

And mark’d has been my history, 
With many a blotted line. 


A bird of evil omen, 
Whose note is pleasure’s knell, 
Thou oft has been consider’d, 
And who shall say how well! 


To me thou seem’st to whisper, 
Of hopes and pleasure’s fled, 

And call my sadden’d spirit, 
To commune with the dead. 


Think not, I'd shun thy warblings, 
O no! though sad they’re sweet, 
And on the chords of feeling, 
Responsive thrills they meet. 
. 
Then whippo-wil continue, 
To come at day’s decline, 
And tell thy monraful story, 
Thy notes accord with mine. 


—— i 


0LD THOUGHTS ON THE NEW WORLD. 
No. V. 
BY M. T. E. 


Original, 


_ ‘tat we glorify God who had given such power unto men, in and for 
“rpatience; that we praise God that true doctrine atthis day may be 
moleaned at an easier rate than in their age; and that we defend that doc- 
“Whe they sealed with their lives, and as occasion may be offered, 
ate and assert their memories from sueh seandalous tongues and 

“us as shall traduce thein.—FutLer. Church History. 


A lover, as I profess myself to be, of good old customs and 
2d old institutions, it is painful to me in the extreme to 
tness the decay and the neglect inte which the manly man- 
' "sand noble sentimcnts of our pious and excellent progeni- 
ve have fillen. It is an enviable and a delightful, no less 
“i an instructing and an elevating pleasure, to sit beneath 
oe road shade of some spreading oak, by the margin of a 
Pa brook, inthe delightful retirement of the country, and 
a ” peruse the rich, diversified, and ample pages of our || 
ss authors. True and innocent happiness, unalloyed by any 
i ” Worthless emotion, is to be found in such pursuits, 
ae jee on na opinions of our good old divines 
Pete the ji on morality to be found in our earlier 
Thich pervades ba rcligious reverence and pious thought 
tiles na ri ae and every idea, I feel the 
ie that Diving - ers of my human nature, and acknow- | 
wisdom, which bath granted to us such amn- 


*, such exten: 
ALE! " . . . 
anon nsive, and such inexhaustible stures of innocuous 


Inf 
, ‘onner Papers 
Litles Would per 
“S$ of our older d 


I have endeavored, (so far as my limited 
mit me) to give a slight idea of the writ- 


i! 
i 
| the downfal of the Roman religion in England, were peculiar- || to the right noble and valorous, Sir Walter Raleigh; Knt, 


The age of the reformation, and the succeeding years after | ‘The general end,” says Spenser, in his epistle dedicatory 


ly propitious to that religious vein of contemplation to be | “of all the book, is to fashion a gentleman, or noble person, 





| found in the poets and divines of that day. A new light had | in vertuous and gentle discipline. Which for that I conceiv- 


broken upon the church. Religion had assumed a brighter '|ed should be most plausable and pleasing, being colored with 


| garb. Luther and Erasmus had commenced the destruction | 2M historical fiction, the which most part of men delight to 
| of that traditionary and uncertain creed, which the ignorant | tead, rather for variety of matter, than for profit of the ne- 


nobles and the dissolute churchmen of that age delighted to | sample, I chose the history of king Arthur as most fit for the 


‘honor. In England, bluff Harry the Eight had thrown off | excellency of his person; being made famous by many mens 


his thraldom and servitude to the pope, and directed in his | former works, and also furthest from the danger of envy and 
| zeal by the venerable Cranmer, had signified his belief in the | suspicion of present time.” 

|true faith. Edward the sixth, that noble and pious youth, | How elevated and how exalted must have been that soul, 
|| who, had fate spared him to the realm of England, would | which could devote its energies to so sacred a purpose. How 


have proved the brightest ornament to the English throne, | many are they, who can underrate and deery poctry, with 
was greatly instrumental in the propagation of the Episco- || old Knowell, in the play of Jonson—speaking of it as— 
pal doctrine, and after the bloody and ferocious Bonner had That fruitless and unprofitable art, 
. F 5 a Good unto none, but least to the professors,— 
vainly endeavored, during the reign of the bigoted spouse of 


| Philip, to exterminate the holy church by the hand of vio- and how few are there, who whilst engaged in so sweeping 
‘lence, the excellent and judicious measures of Elizabeth, re- | 2 denunciation, are not utterly ignorant of the excellent max- 
|| stored, purified, and established that theological system, 


ims and sound instruction conveyed in authors such as Spen- 


which, combined and incorporate with the constitution of | 5°: 


‘England, forms our greatest pride and our chiefest glory. | Sir Philip Sydney 1s a writer of a similar character to 


It was during the reign of this illustrious princess that | Spenser. His “Arcadia” breathes the essential spirit of poe. 


| true picty was made the standard of worth. James the first, |'"Y- In it may be found very many affecting tributes to vir- 
| and his unfortunate son and successor, Charles the first, nur- || ‘© and to morality. His friendly and confiding nature vents 
| tured and fostered this attachment to religion, the only se- | itself throughout his Arcadia in frequent allusions to the 
‘cure basis of safety and good government. During these | worth of his associates. Thus, speaking of Hubert Lan- 
|_ reigns were produced those excellent writings, from which we | &¥et, one of the brightest literary ornaments of Saxony, he 


purpose to make some few and brief extracts, and which are | *!"8S— 


1 th ost fitting compani ri yer a Jae || The song I sang, old Languet had me tanght; 
— ww . a wodaute y walk and one rela Languet, the shepherd best swilt Ister knew, 
 tlon of life. For clearkly reed, and hating what is nauglit, 
| : oes } ‘or faithful heart, clean lands, and mouth as true 
Throughout the entire writings of the clegant author of Wik tesa aes a Miiilecs youth he drew, 
the “Faery Queen” this vein of religious fervor is broadly To have a feeling taste of him that sits 


apparent. Indeed, the plot of this beautiful poem turns upon enammanen seit 


the excellence of a godly life, and the corresponding attrac-|; In his private life, Sir Philip Sydney exemplified the ex- 
tions of virtue in contradistinction to the allurements of vice. | cellencies of his writings. Chivalrous, noble-hearted, and fer- 
The legend of the Red Cross Knight, that “pattern of trae | vent in bis devotion to the cause of virtue, he lived admired 
holiness’”—that of Sir Guyon, or the legend of temperance, and imitated, and died regretted. Consistent to the maxims 
of Britomartis, or of chastity and the entire serics of the le- | of true religion, he followed the pious admonition of his f9- 
gends all turn upon the peculiar excellence of those respective | ther, and in the daily practice of his life, proved how satisfy- 
virtues which are represcnted by the hero or heroine of the ing is his portion, who “can be always virtuously employed.” 
book. | He was the glory of the English court. Queen Elizabeth 

To extract from Spenser any series of lines, especially il- ‘called him, “her Philip,’ and in his embassy to Austria, he 
lustrative of this regard for religion, is a task, as endless as justified the high confidence which she entertained of his 
impossible; for, throughout the entire work, there are no virtues. , 





eight consecutive lines which do not introduce some pious | That celebrated and quaint author, Fulke Greville, Lord 


aphorism, or on some moral sentiment. In pious aspirations, Brooke, was an intimate and esteemed friend of Sir Philip. 


Spenser is inimitable. Thus in that fine passage— |, Their loves did not eease with their lives, for upon the tomb 
Of that same time when no more change shall be, ‘of Lord Brooke, it was inscribed, as the most durable of his 
But steadfast rest of all things firmly staid honors, that he was “the friend of Sir Philip Sydney.” At 
ena ecole: ae / Sidney’s death, a national mourning was observed, and the 
Rut ater eae meryrncol aga general tributes of attachment to his memory sufficiently 
With him that is the God of sabacth hight. prove the love of the English people to his sacred shade. 
eee nn ee eae ee ye The character of Sidney is beautifully deseribed by Gre- 

this spirit of pious aspiration is most beautifully exhibited. ville. “I lived with him,” says he, “and knew him from a 


Throughout this extensive and varied poem, the entire abili- child, yet I never knew him other than @ man, with such 
ties of the excellent author are directed towards the advance- | staiednesse of mind, lovely and familiar gravity, as carried 
ment of religious feeling. Inthe wordsof Mr. Hugies, “he grace and reverence above his years, His talk ever of know- 


: seems to be possessed of a kind of poetical magic,” which ledge, his very play tending to enrich his mind;so that even his 


by clothing his sentiments and opinions in the pure light of teachers found something in him to observe, and learn above 


: | poetry, renders them trebly interesting and attractive. | that they had usually read or taught. Which eminence by 
ramatists. It is my happiness to believe, |! 


4 
. 


The same judicious gentleman, whose words we have fore- |! nature and industry, made his worthy father stile Sir Philid 

























































































in my hearing (t 
“light of his family.” 

The death scene of Sir Philip Sydney presented the most | 
beautiful event in his life. In a skirmish before Zutphen, | 
Sidney, having one horse shot under him, and mounting a sc- | 
cond, rushed forth to rescue Lord Willoughby, surrounded by 
the enemy. He suceceded, and continued the fight until 
wounded by a bullet in the knee, when being thirsty from 
excess of bleeding, he desired a cup of water to be brought, 
him. As he lifted it tohis mouth, he observed the eyes of 
a dying soldier, to be turned upon the cup, with avidity. He 
took the water from his lips, and gave it him, with the ccle- 
brated words, “thy necessity 1s still greater than mine,” thus 
in the hour of death, marking the grandeur, and the tender. | 
ness of his nature. 

The Arcadia isa posthumous and an unfinished work, 
composed, as he tells his sister, “in loose sheets of paper, 
most of it in your prescnce, the rest by sheets sent you, us 
fast as they were done.” It was the earnest request of Sid- 
ney, when upon his death bed, that the “Arcadia” should be | 
destroyed; but the countess of Pembroke collecting and pub- 
lishing the fugitive leaves, calied them, with sisterly fondness, 
“The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia.” 

This work has excited the admiration of every man of 
taste, and upon the memory of the chivalrous and devoted 
Sidney, has conferred an everlasting honor. Long as a similar 
poet of his nation shall survive, the memory of Sidney shal) 













































































never dic. 


' 
Cujus curam sequi naturam, legibusque uti, | 
Et mentem vitiis, ora negare dolis; | 
Virtutes opibus, vertu prayponere falso; | 
Nil vacuum sensu dicere, nee jacere, 
Post obitum vivan secum, secum requiescam, | 
Nee fiat melior sors mea sorte sia. 


Honest George Wither adds his name to the foregoing | 
illustrious worthies. If his style be prolix—a merit which he 
shares equally with Dogberry, it is at times, energetic, ap. 


pealing, and interesting. How beautiful his address to the 


manes of his deceased wife. 


Lord, keep me faithful to the trust, 
Which my dear spouse reposed in ime: {| 
‘To her now dead, preserve me just, 
Jn all which should pertorined be. 
For, though our bemg man and wife 
Extendeth only to this lite, 

Yet neither lite nor death should end 
The being of a faithiul trend. 


} 


ject is the purity of virtue. 


sion. ‘Thus, in speaking of his portrait, he says: 


When [ behold my portrait, and perceive 
How vain it is our portraitures to leave | 
In lines and shadows, (which make siiows to day | 
Of that which will to-morrow tade away.) | 
And think what mean resemblanc ut best 
Are by mechanic iustrauieuts + Xprest, 

§ thought it better much to leave behind me, 
Some draugit, in which my living friends might find me, 1} 
The same tam, in that which will temain 

Till alias rumed and repaired again. 





! 


Wither was a most determined champion of the holy Pro- 
testant religion, and in his Philarcte, stigmatizes strongly, 
the indolence of clergyimen, and their tardy efforts in behal¢ 
of the faith. Many of these passages are very amusing, 
but their length would preciude their insertion here. 

George Herbert is-a poct of Wither’s own stamp. His 
beautiful poems are devoted to religion, and contain the sum- 
providence is well known, and gencrally admired. 


Lord! who hath praise enough, nay, who hath any? 
None cai express thy Works, but he wao knows them; 
And hone can know tly works, they are so inaiy, 
And so compli te, but only Le taat owes them. } 


We all acknowledge both thy power and love, 

To be exaet, transcendant. aud divine; 

Who dost so strangely and so sweetly move, 
Whilst ail things have their end, yet none but thine. 


Wherefore, most sacred Spirit, L here present, 
For me, and all my fellows, praise to thee; 
And justitis, that L should pay the rent— 
Because te benetit accrues to me. 


His mind is 
pure as the driven snow, and all his faculties appear to have 
had but one direction, the advancement of morality and virtue. 


tion of the excellencies of divine providence. 


contain the essence of genuine piety. 


Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge; 

if thou mislike him, thou conceiv’st bin not. 

God calleth preaching. folly. Do not grudge 

‘lo pick out treasures irom an earthen pot. 

The worst speak something good. ff all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preac. eth patience. 

He that gets patience, and the blessing which 
Preachers conclude with, hath not lost his pains. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, S 


hough I unseen) Lumen familiae guae, the | qualities with those of Herbert and Wither. He was a om-| 
temporary and friend of that eminent and gifted divine. 
Bishop Jewell, the ornament of the Episcopal church in that 
age, a burning and a shining light for the religious of all 
It was this noble and excellent di- | 
vine, who, when about to enter upon that journey which must } 
be undertaken by all living, and which hath been preappointed |. 
to mortals since the begining of the world, gave utterance to | 
those beautiful remarks which a firm beliet in the faith of) 
his religious tenets could alone have inspired. “It was my | 
prayer,” said this remarkable theologian, “always unto Al- 
mighty God since I had any understanding, that I might hon- 
or his name with the sacrifice of my flesh, and confirm his | 
truth with the oblation of this my body unto death, in de- |, 
fence thereof; which, secing he hath not favored me in this, 

yct L somewhat rejoice and solace myself, that it is worn || 
away and exhausted in the labors of my holy calling.” Pure | 
simplicity and integrity of mind! ne 
charge of every Christian duty must the man, who could) the religious feelings and the devotional tone of our ancestr; 
| were guaranteed. How differentthe present and the 


sects and of all nations. 


upon a death bed, give utterance to so sublime a sentiment, 
have proved himself. That worthy old church historian, the | 
quaint Fuller, speaks of Jewell thus: 
in the pew where he prayed; diligent in the pulpit where he | 
preached; grave on the bench where he assisted; mild in the | 
consistory where he judged; pleasant at the table where 
he fed; patient in the bed where he died; that it were well | 
if in relation to him, secundum usum Sarum were made 
precedential to all posterity.” 


friend. Speaking of his eminent virtues, he says: 


| possessed a fund of miscellancous and ready knowledge which | 
might seem surprising to any one, unacquainted with the | 
proverbial industry and application in behalf of science which | 

The “Philarete” of honest Gcorge is a most unmereifully characterised the age. 
long poem, although it may be plead in excuse that its ob- jy theological, medical, and scicatific controversivs, arguing | 
But in various of his other ang rejoining in excellent hexameters and iambics. He is 
pieces, he shows himself not deficient in elegance of expres- also the author of those curious Hieroglyphica, illustrative of | 

the life of man, a portion of which we give as a literary cu- 

| riosity. 


writers. 
ed not to found his relations to literature upon his learning; | 
but by his modest and unassuming merits, he won his way to | 


immortality. 
mary of true picty. His celebrated contemplation on God’s | tional férvor as those of the authors forequoted. 


It is merely with the ‘intent to exhibit that vein of religious 


tations have been made. 





How eminent in the dis- 


“So devout (was he) in| 


Quarles pays a no less beautiful tribute to his departed | 





Holy ivarning, sacred arts, 

Giits of natur-, strength of parts, 
Fluent grace, an humble mind, 
Worth reformed, and wit retined; 
Sweetwess both in tonzue aud pen, 
Insight bots in books and men, 
Hopes in woe and fears in weal, 
Humble knowledge, sprighily zeal, 
A liberal beart and tree trom gall, 
Close to friends and true to all, 
Height of courage in truih’s duel, 
Are tie stones that made this jewel. 
Let him that would be truly blest 
Wear this Jewel in bis breast. 


Quarles, like to many contemporancous authors of the day, 


Accordingly, we find him engaged | 


Behold 
How short a span, 
Was long enough of old 
To measure out the lite of man! 
In those well t upered days, his time was then, 
Surveyed, cast up, and found but tiree score years and ten. 


Alas, 
Aml what is that! 
‘They come, and slide and pass, 
Betore my pen can tell thee what. 
The posts of lite are switt, which having run 
Their seven short stages oer, Weir shor lived task is done. 


Taylor, the Water poct, claims affinity with this class of| 
Originally a waterman on the Thames, he presum- | 


His writings are imbued with the ame devo- 


And Jast of all, with beart and hands erected, 
Tiy Coucch doth maguit’y thy name, O Lord! 
Thy Prov idence preserved, thy Power protected 
Tuy planted vine, according to Uiy word. 

My Goal what shal f reader unto thee, 

For all thy giits bestowed ov me always? 

Love and unieigued thankfulness siall be 
Ascribed for thy mercies, all my days. 

To tuee, my Presi, my Prophet, aud my King, 
My Love, wy Counselior and Coutorter, 


CIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





! 





‘To thee aloue, | ouly praises sing, 

For ouly Tiioa ari my deliverer. 

All honor, glory, praise and power, therefore, 
Asciived be to tie for everuiore. 


{ 


purity which pervades their writings that the preceding quo- | 


They are. rude and scattered ex- 


His beautiful lines which succeed, are littie known, but they tracts, taken from no particular portions of their works, bnt | 
| merely possessing that devotional ardor which the wits of | 
Charles the second, have eradicated and gradually brought | 
| Into contempt. 
| Qhe other poet remains, the chastity of whose uneducated} pens that their converse with books supercceds all oth 
muse, like the modest violet, shrinks almost from observation. | tercourse. 
| [tis Hurdis; an author little known to fame, but who posses-| the man who finds his home untidy and com fortles 
_ ses every requisite of a chaste poet. 
Quarles is another poet, whose writings partake of similar | {rom his works may not prove impertinent. 


One or tivo extracts | 


| 










Then let the village bells, as often wont, 

Come swelling on the breeze, and to the sun 
Half set, sing merrily their evening song. 

I ask not for the cause,--it matters not: 

It is Enough for me to hear the sound 

Of the remote, ¢xiilarating peal, 

Now dying all away, now faintly heard. 

And now, with loud and musical relapse 

In mellow changes huddling on the ear. ‘ 

So have J =tood at eve ou Isis banks, 

To hear the mellow Christ chureh bells rejoice. 
So have I sat, too, in thy honored shades : 
Distinguished Magdalen, on Cherwell’s banks 
To hear thy silver Wolsey tones so sweet,” 
And so, too, have [ paused, aud beld my oar, 
And suffered the slow stream to bear me home 
While Wy keham’s peals along the meadow ran. 


The other extract is an address to a ruined abbey. 


Say, ancient edifice, thyself with years 
Grown gray, how long upon the hill has stood 
Thy weather braving tower, and silent marked 
The human leaf inconstant bud and fall; 

The generations of deciduous man, 

How often hast thou seen them pass away? 


It was owing to the exertions of poets such as these, that 
direct!y 
precedent ages. Vice aud immorality alternately sway the 
pen of genius, at whose approach virtuegflics shuddering 
away. Byron and Moore—Shelley and Burns in the present 
era, have devoted their poetical talents in this destructive and 
dangerous course. When men of genius lend their sanction 
to immoral sentiments, and exercise their pens in undermip. 
ing every virtuous emotion, where is the security of the na. 
tion to be placed? When the pilots of national literature 
forsake the helm and would drive the vessel upon shoals ang 
breakers, where is the protection of that vessel? Happily for 
the world most men are unwilling to desert their ancien: 
habits. As in days of yore when religion was made the bond o! 
intercourse—when the lettered man advocated, and the un. 
learned reverenced—when the judge acknowledged, and the 
physician practised it—and when the merchant never com. 
menced the transaction of his worldly concerns without pre- 
viously soliciting a blessing upon his labors, our forefathers 
grew and prospered; so, when the hurry and bustle of the world 
is fading before our eyes, and we can discern the evanescence 
of mundane joys, we may then, too late, repent our degenet. 
acy. “A man,” says Baxter, “that travelleth to the most ¢e- 
sirable home, hath a habit of desire to it all the way; but his 
present business is travel; andhorse,and company ,inns,and ways 
and weariness &c. may take up more of his sensible thought 
and of his talk and action, than his home.” Therefore, let us 
take heed lest these thoughts engross more of our attention 
thanthe ultimate intent of our being. LLatet anguis in 
herba. 

Since our national religion has given place to these idle 
vanities of more modern invention, we have been gradually 
receding in the paths of virtue. May heaven forbid, that 
we should pay the penalty of this, our abject folly; and may 
Divine Providence by leading us again into the patlis of prim- 
tive excellence, recall us to our original sense of the value o! 
morality. ‘There isa beautiful passage in Emily, whichis 
peculiarly appropriate to this train of thought, and with 
which, we shall conclude these remarks— 

Thrice happy who the blameless road along 

Of honest praise, hath reached the vale of death? 
Around him, like ministrant angels, throng 

His better actions, to the parting breath 

Singing their blessed requiems; he, the while, 
Gently reposing on some triendly breast 
Breathes out bis bemsons, then with a smile 

OF sott cou plaisance lays him down to rest, 


Calm as a slunbering infant; from the goal 
Free and unbounded, fiies the disembodied soul. 


We have seen it mentioned as a remarkable circumstant: 
that Mrs. Tighe, the authoress of “Psyche,” the gifted Mrs. 
Hemans, and Mrs. Norton, have all been unhappy in the: 
Without entering into the caus: 
for estrangement that may have existed in the cases Aci 
mentioned, may not a sufficient reason for such a state ° 
things be fonnd in the proneness of imaginative persons, de- 


matrimonial connexions. 


| voted to literary pursuits, to withdraw themselves from te 
' Let it not, however, be supposed that these authors have | 
Herbert's muse seems to have delighted in the contempla- abandoned their energies altogether to theological subjects. 


oe pe te 9 tae 
sober realities of life and give themselves up too much ts t 
j c H : tec The husbdane 
creations of their own highly wrought fancies? The hu ‘ 
: Oe ctica 
who has married under the expectation ot tinding a prac 


~— . ‘ A r . sntendibg 
friend who will share with him the cares of superintend 1g 


| ° 90 ’ « . es . ° foole imse.! 
and providing fur the wants of their joint family, feels hims 


stence ab- 
Oi all dis- 
as they 
y bap 


er in- 


sadly disappointed in finding the partner of his exi 
stracted, and filled with a world of airy nothings. 

agreeable companions in the world, bookish persons, 
are termed, are frequently the most so, and it generall 


ell in their way, 5% 


Learning and genius are Ww 
Ss, will ae- 


‘ ; ; i . +s wife writes 
rive but little satisfaction from knowing that his wife ne 
pretty verses or is the authoress of a popular novel.— 





Westmins! 


Yes! M 
human ra¢ 
deluged \ 
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hundred si 
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THE PAST. - | bright eye became dull, and his little form was emaciated. | drained the goblets, he gazed on the enchanting forms of love 
—_— |The father saw it, and his proud spirit was bowed. The/| liness around him, he listened to the ravishing tones of min- 
Original. | mother—oh, the fondness of a mother’s love!—felt the great||strelsy. He turned to the lofty window. All around were 


«The past, oh the past me of her heart broken up; and bitter were the tears she shed || spread out his possessions; and he said with grotulation to his 
Thou art sweet, sweet to me; 


Ser. i har Sour Gath over her dear withered flower; but the worm of disease || soul—“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 
U'er mem’ry’s deep sea.?? gnawed at his vitals —and he died. take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” But there came 
I visited the lone chamber of the student. The writings of | a strange whispering into his heart—“ruou Foon.” * * * 


On! tell me not that to the past 








No part of anguish clings! the masters of Greece and Rome were before him.— And his pleasures palled. 
oe — a _ sn our path — food that oe - student’s mind. | I sought the rich man again. The servants in gaudy livery 
oo a , Aud bung on si that was breathe by those | had disappeared, and the windows of that splendid 7 
Whose sparkling life is past | Wiiose graves Seo etncial eomausies Saat sioend, ‘pw nausea ous mene epread with a settee —, 
As soon as over wmidnight’s brow | Unpublished poem. || Seen; no sounds of music fell upon the ear. ‘The voice of 
Its fleeting hues are cast. '| The burning fever that emulation inspired, threw an un.|| Merriment was no longer to be heard,—all that vision of love- 
How can the spirit’s mellow tones, | earthly brillianey into his eye. The trophies of genius, stand. | liness had departed. ‘There he lay in curtained couch, wrap- 
Asover the past wesstray, ‘ing out as landmarks in the history of mind, had arrested his |, Ped in costly textures that were imported from the rich cast. 
pp cancateendsseneteben oi tr |/attention. He longed ¢o have the laurel wreath of fame twin-| His physicians were around him, but he was still torn with 


That charmed our earlier day? || | : ° boat 2 ie 
‘ed about his brow, and add another gem to the coronel of men. || Pain. He drank his medicine from cups of gold, but it was 


Must they not tell how trail were hopes aa 
That deck’d youth’s haleyon bower? || tal glory.—I followed him in his midnight walks. His fellows |) 28 revolting as that adiinistered to the outcast sufferer by the 
ai ¢ ' 


How drooped the fragrant bud of bliss |; Were wrapt in slecp and the earth was lulled to’ rest; the | hand of charity. He looked through the vindows upon his 
en ene ee ee \ extensive possessions, and still the words rang in his ear— 


moon was carecring in her glory and the bright stars were | 
THou Foot. He turned with disgust from the view of all his 


ollowing in her queenly train. The student was there, but 


Lay inenry like the dove on wings f 
he saw not all this beauty. We may not tell the seeret thoughts 


Of vig’rous swiltuess glide; 
And stretch its buoyant flight afar 
O’er time’s encircling tide; 


No olive bough will crown its toil 
And coming calin declare; | that something of more than an ordinary nature, was dis- 
cle gs Inet Ls a 
The longings of an ambitious thrown among a people as fickle as enthusiastic. ‘The ele- 


Av no! it fails—returns and droops, || turbing the depths of his soul. 
PE ee: | spirit—oh, how they rack the mind! ments of a mighty revolution were then at work in the nation, 


What hopes lie buried in the past! || ‘There were two persons who locked upon the course of the | and the seeds of an aspiring ambition were thickly sown and 
What ties by fate are broken! ||scholar with intense interest;—an only parent, and one fair | taking deep root in his soul. He studied the character of his 
Te ae ris eecae ag | being who was the embodiement of all his poetic conception | countrymen, he ingratiated himself in their hearts, and look- 
iii neisianste sean fruits of loveliness. How bright were the pictures of happiness he | ed with a longing eye at the imperial sceptre. He ascended, 
Of anguish and regret; || painted for the future, and how soon, Alas! were they to be | step by step, the ladder of preferment. He laid deep plans 
My simple constant prayer shall be, | destroyed!—He mingled but little with his fellows. His own |, and accomplished lofty designs. Honor after honor was 


“Teg 240 furget.”? ae ° . — | } is y 
Teach, teach me to forget. |spirit and cultivated mind were sufficient to engage him. || heaped upon him at home, but his own country was too sinall to 


| 
1 wealth; and he died. 

1} . . . | , - s ie . 3 a a 

that employed his midnight moments: but the abstracted eye, Among acrowd of charity scholars I marked a lad. He ap- 


i ; ee - a , pon a ae - a i es — 
and the agitated step and the disjointed ejaculations indicated | peared careless in the arrangement o: his dress, but the fire of 
| passion flashed from his eye. He grew to manhood,—he was 


Westminster, Md. __ ™ 


| But a blight was thrown upon his soul. His words were per- |; retain him. He infused his spirit into the breast of his peo- 


- - { 
“TAND HE DIED.’’ | verted among the few with whom he did associate; his motives | ple, he marsha!led them by thousunds and led them to foreign 
|| || countries. He was a thunderbolt of war—he never fought 
| 


| were misjudged, calumny inflicted a bitter stab upon his too | 
Oxieinal | sensitive spirit, and the weary eye of suspicion fell upon him. |, but to conquer. Citadel and fortress gave way before the terror 
| of his arms, victory perched upon his banner, and his course 


=== | [fe saw it, but said nothing. He retired to the secret cham- . : 
Yes! Methuselahi—he who had seen the father of the | ber, and where no eye can see he brooded over the incura-| Was marked with desolation. “Kings were his subjects and 
human race, and had seen him who was destined to behold a ble wound. || nations were his outposts.” Steadily he advanced until he robed 


éelaged world, and to be the connecting link of the ante!) * * He went to his home. His eye was dull and his vis. | himself in the royal purple, and placed the diadem of imperial 
| power upon his brow. He seemed to be a minister of Al. 


BY C. M. F. DEEMS. 





with the post diluvian ages;—ay, he whose days were nine |age pale. He came not with lightness into the presence of | 


tundred sixty and nine years, paid the debt of nature, and his | those he loved. The steel had entered his heart. I saw him | mighty vengeance, and greatly did monarchs quake at the 
mention of his name. He held the destinies of a whole con- 








aly epitaph which has floated down the stream of more than ! again,—oh; no, I saw his wreck. His person was the same;| 
fotty-one centuries, is, ke died. And awful and heart-rending | put oh, the change that had come over his mind! Alas how | tinent in his hands and saw the ensign of his power wave from 
ave been the ravages of death since the demise of that ven- disconnected were the thoughts of him who once opened his | the domes and towers and minarets of its principal cities. 
erable patriarch. What is this globe we inhabit, but a mass} mouth but to drop gems. His thoughts, indeed, were stil]|| But the scourge was not always to last: the nations had 
feovered dead men’s bones? Were that word now to be gems, but the silver thread on which they were strung was || been chastised. The sun of the Cunqucror’s glory waned and 
pronounced, which will one day cause the dead to live, how | broken. Gracious Heaven! as I gazed upon the wandering | set. The crown fell from his brow, the sceptre was wrested 
many spectral forms of those who, ages ago, were owners of eye and listened to the inaniac raving of that youth, I invol- | from his grasp and he was stript of his kingly purple. The 
this soil, would start up by our side! 'untarily pressed my hand upon my brow, as though to fix my | brand that had fired the nations for years was thrown on a 
Alas! Alas! how humbling it is to human pride to see its || reason more firmly on its throne. | love island of the sea—In a small chamber, on a low couch, 
srightest hopes and prospects destroyed! Whatever be the!) Litttle dreamed they who had broken that boy’s heart, of surrounded by a few of those who were distinguished by 
‘igh anticipations the worldling may form of the future, what- | the desolation they had wrought. In sorrow were his parent’s | their connexion with him, he met his fate. The brighter 
vet be his lofty schemes of self-aggrandizement, how much gray hairs brought down tothe grave, and the tender flower | scenes of his past life flitted before his disordered inind; dream. 
wever his heart may bound with pleasure, that awful fact’ that had wound round him for support, was cast off to wither ing of conquests he muttered “Head—Army:” and he died. 
chat in the midst of life we are in death, links a melancholy and die. Unconscious of their fate, and forgetful of the high | He who had been the admiration of a world, was entombed 
“reboding with his thrilling anticipations and dampens the! and noble aspirations of his mind in its vigorous state, he |, in that dreary island. Ue went dowa to his grave attended 
py that gladdens his heart. Turn over the chronicle of this || bowed his head to the stroke; and he died. “And his name| with the blessings of thousands, and the curses of millions. 
vorld’s grandeur—mark the history of the mighty ones who | was written in water.” \| . ¥ . ” ” , 
‘ave risen alone the mass uf mankind,—read the record of | ‘There was a lofiy palace-—All the arts of architecture were | 
‘eit greatness, and power, and wealth, and wisdom and glo. | combined torender its appearance attractive. The grandeur wilt thou cease to make this carth of ours one continued 
‘yand then, as the last paragraph informs you that they of its exterior was equalled only by the splendor that reigned | scene of desolation? When wilt thou cease to tear asunder 
mere, but are not, write upon the concluding page, “Vanity of within. ‘The Lord of that mansion made a great feast. The | the dearest ties that bind kindred hearts together and to in- 
Tanities, all all is vanity!” = # ” . “2 || walls were decorated with every device that taste conld sug. vade the most sacred sanctuary of our highest and holiest affee- 
Isawa lovely boy in the first days of his existence, in the | gest and wealth could procure. ‘The floors were spread with | tions? ‘Thou canst not exist forever! There will bea time when a 
"ery opening of his life. He looked upon the world asa carpsts that yielded the same sound to woman’s fairy step,| new heavens, which clouds shall never darken, and a new 
vundless garden, where he might wander without weariness | and the tramp of the mailed warrior. And there were orna-| earth, where weeds and thistles and thorns cannot grow, will 
end gather the most fragrant flowers without ceasing. He ments of wood that grew beneath the sun of a foreign clime, succeed the present heavens and the present earth. And when 
‘ew not that there wasa bramble for every lilly, and athorn | gob‘ets of silver and gold, begemmed with precious stones, va- | Some redeemed spirit shall relate to the happy inhabitants of 
“every rose, The bluom of health was on his cheek, the | ses of the most costly marbles, festoons of fragrant flowers, that new world, the story of the pains thou hast inflicted on 
F of gladness beamed from his bright ‘éye, and his flaxen and perfumes that seemed to spread through the atmosphere | our race, and the anxious inquiry shall be, where is he? that 
= waved over a brow upon which the sun of five summers| the very odors of Eden. The tables were ladencd with redeemed spirit shall reply with rapture, mz died! In the 
a fe a He was the pride of a fond father,’ every luxury and delicacy that the imagination of the most fin- |, plains of undying felicity, where 
__» Wfapt up in the best affections of his mother. ‘T’o|| ished epicure could devise, or the various climates of our earth | “sickness and sorrow, pain and death. 
mie tern him thenee, would have been to rend assunder the i produce. : saat tenseincenaneaiiaiedl 
or ema heart. She anticipated honorsandglory || The great ones were there. The master of the house had i the angel of on shall write thy epitaph upon the pion of 
‘a i wh el glory is but a bubble and the hon- gathered around his table the wit, the fashion, the beauty | eternity. It shall be, ‘Death made the world a dreary waste: 
child tiie cas ae bestow are ephemeral.—W here her of the day,—Ay, woman was there; for without her presence | Youth, pe Innocence, Intellect and Might fell before the 
Sielithnaaa as oo < hour of happiness, a thousand dis. | even the heartless and short-lived pleasures which the world-, King of Terrors: But an — hour of retribution came, 
hone, 0m “sag ay in his any ee the cradle to ling enjoys would be more heartless and sooner cying.—As the| Jehovah spoke, AND HE DIED. — 
“Ss sonal na met them not. Another spring came, | graceful forms of loveliness floated through the mazy dance, || And as the redeemed throng,—they ; sn extremity 
tie es men — to the gentle breeze, the birds | aud the sweet notes of music were re-echoed by the fretted | cast into thy teeth the bitter challenge, Oh! ; ath, where is 
a ae sg s; but he heeded not their notes,—he | ceiling of the lofty halls, many bright eyes looked love to eycs thy sting,”—shall join the ecstatic shouts of the myriads who 
‘The bl n former springs to gather sweet ds that reflected their own melting tenderness. ‘ora the blessed abodes of the New Jerusalem, they will re- 
oom of health had faded from his cheek, his The lord of the palace was there—he tasted the luxuries, he ' echo the thrilling words that mark thy fate—“aND HE DIED.” 


Oh, death! when will thy power be withdrawn? When 












































































































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LI 


| The stable is to be erected, as is frequently 





‘the oana, with the [ 


“To Lydia Jane,"—“A Climax,”—“A May-day Dedication,”—“Philip; | beneath which shall be a pair of rails, of wood or iron as may | 


the Wampanoag,” and several other articles are on our table, and shall 
receive attention, 
prefer to have the whole of a communication, before we commence its 
publication. 

NOTICE. 

There has been a change of carriers on one of the rounds, and some sub- 
scribers may not have been served regularly during the last three or four 
weeks. If any subscribers have been missed, we hope they will send 
to the office and get their papers, as it is our earnest desire to render en- 
tire satisfaction. 
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Purrinc.—The march of improvement, which thus far in 


} 


When the author is not personally known to us, we | 


to be connected with fastenings but on one side; so that when | 

it shall be necessary for the train to turn down the street, 

after having been released from the building, the said fasten- | 
| ings may work like a hinge, and allow the whole to turn upon | 
‘acircle. It is not necessary that every stall shall be separate; 
they may all be built in companies of, say, four, five, or six, 
| according to the width of the street down which they may | 
| have the wheel. The removal of a prop, which may be done 
| in an instant, may set the whole in motion. The cost of « 
| stable upon the plan described, will be but little more than 


| the difliculty, indeed we may say the utter impossibility, in 
some cases, of removing horses from burning stables, will 

| agree that the additional cost is comparatively speaking, but 
a small matter. Had such an arrangement been made in the | 


— —— 
,mentators, and orator 


be most convenient; the stalls to be built like a train of cars, | 
| with small wheels below, fixed so as to run upon the rails, and | fields of speculation and sent forth imagination, eager for the 


search; but it has returned wearied with the chase, 


TERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


8, and poets, and sage Philosophers, 





: : h 
| entire front to open as a gate; the floor to be an inclined plane | sought for a definite answer, but sought in vain, They “* 


made their nice calculations and drawn their Conclusions 
they have ascended to the highest pinnacle jn the sie 


: UNsatisfied. 
Let us now glance slightly over the history of the worl for 


the past three fourths of a century. 

During that period important changes have been Wrought, 
and revolutions have taken place, which have given a data tp 
the Divine, and the christian philosopher. 

A form of government has been established in this country 
which is more consonant with the interests of men, and he 
ter calculated to advance the cause of the christiau religion, 
than any that ever had an existence among men. It is {oy 


ne 


~| for an ordinary e~ ction; and those who have experienced, ded upon the natural rights of man to worship God accordine 


tothe dictates of his conscience, and it has opened a wide field 
for the united operations of religion and science. The effec 
has been salutary: God is worshiped in sincerity and 
truth, and pious millions of freemen—not because the lays 


our country’s history, has been regularly progressive, scems Stables of the late Circus, in ten minutes the splendid stud of of the land enjoin upon them—not because they dre 


to have advanecd the system of newspaper puffery, from a 
matter of mere expediency, to an established profession; and 
as such, it bids fair to outsip all others, and procure for it- 
self a distinction, which may not be approached, in point of 
profit or popularity, by any vocation that may engage the at- 
tention of men. In ancient times, it may have been that tur- 
keys exeelled in the art of pufling; on one occasion, indeed, it 
is said that inthis way, | 


“A bustling hen did quite acquire | 
A barnyard reputation.” | 


But, if we except a single crow—Jim Crow we mean,—it 
has been left fur mankind, in these later times, not only to. 
contest for the palm with all the “feathered nation,” but ab. | 
solutely to vanquish every foe and stand gloriously alone upon | 


the very apex of success, | 

Among the regular professions, puffing stands unrivalled; 
in fact such is its supremacy, that none other can hope for 
prosperity without its interference and aid; and we can ask | 
for no more certain proof of its power,than is afforded in the im- 
mense patronage it receives ftom every variety of pursuit, 
that affords subsistence to the human family. What would 
the celebrated occulist, Williams, have done without its help? 
And Vegetable Brandreth, and ten thousand others who have 
followed in his wake, and elevated the “healing art’? to the 
high eminence which it now occupics;—what would have 
Thanks’ 
to the turkeys who puffed and swelled for years, before their 


been their prospect had not puffing been invented? 


trade was imitated by more than a single hen, until men be-| 
came their rivals! But, alas! for the turkeys now, “their oc-| 
cupation’s gone,” gone toa higher sphere, where fortune! 
has favored it with an envied station. 

And in these modern times a “Theatrical star,” or travelling 
lecturer, never commenced an errand of “accumulation,” with- 
out giving notice of such intention, long beforehand. And when | 
the journey has progressed and the profit become apparent, does | 
expediency dictates that the practice of pufliing shall be| 
abandoned? Common fame wall furnish a satisfactory an-| 
swer. 


But the reader is ready to ask, what does all this mean? Be | 
patient, the thing will be explained presently; and when the. 
secret is out, it will doubtless be ascertained that it is not 
merit that is always pufled. O no. In proof of this we quote’ 
the following notice of our own efforts, which we have 
clipped from a valuable exchange paper, the Lancaster, Pa. 
Journal: 


THE BALTIMORE MONUMENT. 


This weekly Journal of polite literature, docs not meet 
from its cotemporarics the favorable notice to which it is en- 
titled. The greater part of the matter which it contains is| 
original, and not surpassed in execllence by that of any pub-' 
lication in the country, and the selections are made with | 
taste and judgement; but it is clear that from some cause or 
other, (perhaps the modesty of the Editor) the press is deter- 
mined not to pF it into notice, so that if it attains the posi- 
tion to which it is entitled among the pubiications of the 
country, the editor will have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
as it has risen by its own merit, it will be the more likely 
to retain the favor of the public. 

Reader have you finished it? Ifso, our object is aceom- 
plished. We have finished our present chapter on pufling. 


readily be removed from burning stables; and as we like his} 
. . | 
suggestion, we beg leave to present it to our readers, in order|| 


that such of them as feel disposed may make the experiment jj is a question at once asked by thousands. Divines and com- |i desert of the moral world, 


| to be thirty years younger than she was. 


| tion; and the proficiency of many of the pupils, greatly as- | 
| tonished those who attended and listened to the performances. 


horses, the whole of which were consumed, might have been | 
entirciy out of danger. We think the suggestion of our! 
friend may be rendered valuable by actual experiment, and 
recommend it to such as are interested. Our daily friends | 


i it . ! 
may subserve a good cause by giving this, or some remarks 
y g 


of their own on this subject, a place in their columns. 





Cross KEYs.—A Miss Key once asked in company, why it| 
was that Inn keepers so frequently used the Cross Keys for | 
their signs? A wag replied, Miss do you not know that 
Keys are always cross? 


Sermons.—A good sermon should resemble a huge mirror, | 
into which the whole congregation might look and each find 
an exact likeness of himself. 


A piFFERENCE.—One has said, “there is a vast difference be- 
tween self-love and love of self’ Where’s the use of arguing 
the matter; the one is the characteristic of the fool, the other | 
the property of the Ourang Outang. 


Mapnyess.—We once tead of a woman, who was believed. 
insane and confined accordingly, because she asserted herself 
Were all such con- | 





fined, Bedlam would be full. 


“a ——E 
JuvENILE ConcERT.—The indefatigable and succcessful pro- | 


fessors of the Musical Institute, Messrs. Hewitt and Stoddard, 
intend to give a second concert on Wednesday evening next, 
at the Assembly Rooms. The first gave unicersal satisfac- 


It is hoped that the “Festival,” on Wednesday evening, will 
be graced, by a greater display of beauty and worth, than any |) 


| 
| 


previous similar occasion. 














Lapy’s Book, AND GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—We have re-| 
ceived the issues of these works for the present month. W. 
N. Harrison, agent for the Lady’s Book.—Mr. Hickman, agent | 
for the Magazine. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


Wherever men are permitted to enjoy the liberties of con- 
science, and are enlightened with the bright beams of the sun 
of science, the glorious cause of the Redecmer’s kingdom 


must and will tridmph. Religion and science are twin sis-' 


| ters of heavenly birth, and designed in merey to amcliorate 


the condition of man—to teach him his divine origin—his 
high stand in the seale of intellectual existence, and to pre- 
pare his immortal spirit to be transplanted in a ciime far more 
congenial and happy, beyond this vale of tears. 

Religion cannot be long separated from science, nor scicnce 
from religion; into whatsoever country the one goes, the other 
follows; they meet and embrace each other, and renew their 
oit repeated pledge, to prosecute their benevolent designs un- 
til infidel France, long-lost Africa, civilized Europe, proud 
America, and every isle that spots the bosom of old Ocean 
shall assemble with one accord around the common altar of 
the christian religion, and bow meekly at the shrine of the 
christian’s God. That this great and grand object will be ac. | 
complished ere long there are no doubts in the mind of the | 


| writer. Prophecy has foretold that eventful period; it stands | the blessings of heaven bestowed on man. 
Saving Norses From FirE—An esteemed friend has taken| bright and sparkling on every page of Holy Writ; it has | to himself, and consumes the bounty of heaven upon 
the trouble to explain to us tie method by which horses may| passed in review before the penerating vision of Philosophy, | or consecrates it to the demon of avrice, 


and been sanctioned by an approving smile. 
But how and when will this great work be uccomplished? 


the displeasure of Kings or Papes—not because they rever. 
ence ahaughty priesthood; but simply beeause they are 3). 
lowed the rigits of conscience, and conscience tells them, thi 
they have a God to serve, a heaven to obtain, and immorta] 
souls tosave. What has been the moral effects of the exam. 
ple which the venerated founders of our government, placed 
before the world, when they gave upa constitution so whole. 
some, so respective of our righis? Our country has not only 
prospered and become populous and powerful, not only spread 
out to the North and South, to the East and the West; not 


| only become the cradle of liberty, the nursery of science, 


*The land of the free and the home of the brave,” but other 
nations have profited by theexample, and have resolved to 
imitate it. A young but mighty Republic has just sprung 


up in the South West, and the flag of civil and religious |it- 


erty waves triumphant over all her fair and happy land. In 
the north a struggle has been commenced—the monarch has 
been assailed, and the spirit of Republicanism will and must 
prevail: Yes: Canada too will be free. 

The same spirit is prevailing among the populace in 
France and Great Britain; nor is Austria behind. It is en. 
croaching on the tyrent’s power every day, in every land. 
Crowned heads throughout. all Europe, begin already, so fear 


‘the consequences. heir bloody thrones are now tottering 


and crumbling to pieces; their diamond crested crowns wil 
soon fall to the ground, and then the wortp will att le 
FREE! Religion and science willextend their laws of Lotz 


to the four quarters of the Globe, and all ranks and cou 


ditions of men, of every nation beneath yon star-spanglec 


isky, will know the Lord, whom to know aright, is life ete: 
inal.”—WNashville Advocate. 


VALUE OF THE WILLOW. 


The importance of the willow to man, has been recognised 
from the earliest ages, and baskets made from wallow twigs, 
were probably among the first of human manufactures, in 
countries where these trees abound. The Romans used the 
twigs for binding their vines and tying their reeds in bun. 
dles, and made all sorts of baskets of them. A crop of willows 
was considered so valuable in the time of Cato, that he ranks 
the salictum or willow field, next in value to the vine 
yard and the garden. In France the leaves, whether 
in a green or dried state, are considered the very best food for 
cows and goats; und horscs, in some places, are fed entirely 
on them, from the end of August till November. Horses, 59 
fed, it is stated, will travel twenty leagues a day without be- 
ing fatigued. In the North of Sweden and Norway, and if 
Lapland, the inner bark is kiln dried, and ground for the put 
pose of mixing with oatmeal in years of scarcity. The bars 
of the willow and also the leaves are astringent; and the ber 
of most sorts, may be employed in tanning. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


“Not for ourselves, but for others,” is the grand law of ~ 
ture, inscribed by the hand of God on every part of creation: 
Not for itself, but others, does the sun cispense its beam; - 
for themselves but others, do the clouds distill others, docs 1% 
earth unlock her treasures; not for themselves, but others, °° 
the trees produce their fruit, or flowers diffuse their fragran® 


and display their hues. So, not for himself, but others, - 
He who lives oF 
his lusts 


is a barren rock 10 


uitful vineya"® 


fertile plain—he is a thorny bramble in a fr porn 


he is the grave of God’s blessings—he is the very 
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THE POEM WITHOUT A TITLE. 


BY LORENZO LOUNGER, ESQ. 
CANTO FIRST. 


Original. 


[. 

Spirit of Poesy, all hail!—and so forth— 

“For the remainder of this invocation; 
Itis not necessary I should show forth 

Each word and line of it on this occasion, 
But I refer to any book of rhyme, — 

That has, in this or any other nation, ; 
Been written since the world was in its prime. 


Il. 

“But to my story”—This reminds me of 

A friend of mine, much given to relating 
Dull anecdotes—a habit bad enough— 

For, the most serious subject while debating, 
fle breaks off in the middle to explain 

Some stale joke, he calls apropos; then, stating — 
“But to the point,” he—wanders of again, 


III. 
“But to the point”—It seem to me, there is 
A moral very good in that short sentence, 
Were its advice but harkened to, 1 wis, 


*T would save some folks long years of deep repentance, 


] mean those,—and among them number we,— 
Who do not give to business due attendance, 
But rove in search of pleasure constantly. 


IV. 
As for myself—when I say, that of pleasure 
I am a votary, I would have ye mark— 
I am not fond of tippling “by the measure,” 
Nor are my actions such, that in the dark 
They should be done,—when law should have my time, 
I’m very apt to launch my fancy’s bark 
Upon the pleasant stream of flowing rhyme. 


Vv. 
And this is very wrong in one whose business— 
But I am getting much too egotistical, 
And have so wandered froin my tale, a dizziness— 
Like that produced by zrzuments sophistical 
From some dull ranting speaker—-wraps my brain; 
And, through this labyrinth so dark and mystical, 
Heaven knows how I shall e’er get back again. 


VI. 

Then since, if I attempt to thread my way 

Back through this maze into the starting place, 
"Tis not unlikely I should farther stray, 

And in my own eyes lose somewhat of grace, 
Let us at once leap to the subject matter, 

My heroine’s character I must sketch and trace 
Her form, and countenance, so, here is at her. 


VIL. 

The reader will allow me to premise, 

I’ve thumped my skull for splendid thoughts in vain; 
My best comparisons for cheeks and eyes 

Are lost.—I fear ne’er to be found again; 
His worship I moreover would acquaint 

With this small fact, though told in doubtful strain, 
It is a real character I paint. 


VII. 

Calanthe,—by the light, but thou wert fair! 

Thine eyes were like two gentle stars of e’en; 
Glowed on thy velvet lips the hue, so rare, 

On the soft blossoms of the peach-tree seen— 
—Just now; a habit with me, by the by, 

When writing; as I, with poetic mein, 
For inspiration turned-iny glance on high, 


IX. 

Through the low, open casement, the first thing, 

Between my line of vision and the bright 
Blue sky beyond, was, drest in hues of spring, 

A peach-tree, sparkling in the gold sunlight. 
I mention this, to let the reader know, 

I write *mid nature’s beauties; to my sight 

eir varied charms the pleasant forests show, 


X. 

Around me in a rich abundance bloom, 

Clad in their vernal robes, the lovely flowers; 

€ western zephyr wafts me their perfume; 

I hear its glad song from the garden bowers; 

bove me spreads a blue and undimmed sky, 

Where seldom o’er the cloud the tempest lowers, 
And in the distance a fuir stream flows by. 


XI. 
Now very lovely are all these: indeed, 
Such power have their many beauties o’er me; 
your pardon who these lines shall read; 
ve quite forgot the story that’s before me. 
top; let’s reflect’ of what have I been writing? 


cuce take the breeze! how much its sweet tones bore mes| 


cant remember, if ’twas love or fighting, 





XII. 

Ah!—it was neither war, nor love, but one, 

Who might occasion both, a gentle creature; 
The fair Calanthe. How her bright eyes shone; 

How glowed her hips, I’ve told; each other feature 
Was im accordance. But it was not right 

To pass one of the loveliest things in nature, 
With a description e’en as half so slight. 


XIII. 
Calanthe was most lovely; with a brow, 
Like purest Parian stone, wrought cunningly, 
And beautifully polished Pearls, that glow 
Beneath the waters of an eastern sea, 
Outrivalled not her teeth. Her glossy hair 
Was o’er her forehead parted gracefully, 
As if the pinions of a raven were 


XIV. 

Unfolded on a wreath of snow. Her cheek 

Was pale with thought; and, from her soul-lit eye, 
Of darkest lustre, flashed a light, would wake, 

A feeling strangely and mysteriously, 
In the most tranquil breast; as zephyr stirs 

The placid bosom of the languid sea. 
Such magic was there in that glance of hers. 





XV. 
Her form appeared, like light, of heavenly birth; 
i So fair, so pure, so beautiful it seemed; 
And, like the gorgeous day it cheered the earth, 
Where’er the glory of her presence beamed. 
i} Could I call up before the reader’s eyes 
: That lovely being, he would think he dreamed 
|| Ofsome bright spirit wandering from the skies. 
| 
} 
| 


XVI. 
Her voice was like the memory of the past, 
That chimes with pensive hours; and, whiles, a burst 
Of wild sweet music, which, heard on the waste, 
Would make the traveller forget his thirst, 
|| In strange but pleasant musings. When it stirr’d 
Gently the air, the spirit of the worst 
Would feel regret at each mellodious word. 


XVII. 
Who hath not knewn the magic of a voice, 
Owned by some gentle Mary, or sweet Kate? 
Who hath not felt his inmost heart rejoice, 
When listening unto tones most delicate; 
And pleasant, as one would imagiue were 
Those of the angel, guarding heaven’s gate, 
Unto the saintly soul admitted there? 








XVITi. 
| Asweet voice isa blessing; for the fair, 
| Who owneth such, although her husband be 
| The fiercest of mankind, yet needeth ne’er 
Dread his worst passions: to its melody, 
i| Ifkindly words its melting tones control, 
l His heart at length must yield implicitely; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Unless he have “not music in his soul.” 


XIX. 

And I do most sincerely pray, that none 

Such e’er may be the lot of gentle maid, 
For I believe, if there existeth one, 

Who loves, not that an air, well sung or play’d, 
His heart should tangle in its pleasant toils, 

But stops his ears to music, tis well said: 
He’s “fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 


XX. ° 
' Before this canto’s finished, I will now 
iI To all my readers, thoagh I do not know ‘em, 
|| A promise make, or, if you please, a vow, 
\| (A rather graver matter,) and will show ’cm, 
|| That I can keep my word; which few men can say; 
Each canto of this very splendid poem 
Shall be concluded by the twenticth stanza. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


There is eloquence of thonght as well as of language 
| inthe following paragraph from Arnett’s elements of physic: 

What is life?-—The functions by which the animal body 
assumes foreign matters from around, and converts them into 


‘its own substance, is little inviting in some of its details, but 


taken altogther, is one of the most wonderful subjects which 
It points directly to the 


ein engage the hu:nan attention. 
curious yet unanswered question-—what is life? The student 


of nature may analyze with all hissart those minute por- 
tions of matter called seeds, and over whichke knows to be 
| the rudimentof future creatures, and the links by which 
endless generations of living creatures hang to existence, he 
‘cannot disentangle and display apart their mysterious Lire, 
that something, under the influence of which determines its 
\\forms and proportion. One such substance thus becomes a 
I bounteous rose bush; another a noble cak, a third an eagle; 
| a fourth an elephant; yea in the same way, out from the rud- 


| 














est materials of broken seeds, and leaves of plants, and pits of | 
animal flesh, is built up their human frame itself, whether' 
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of male, combining gracefulness and strength, or gentler wo- 
man, with beauty around her as light. How passing strange, 
that such shouldbe the origin of the bright human eye, whose 
glance pierces as if the invisible soul was shut with it— or of 
the larynx;which, by vibrating, fills the surrounded air with 
music; and more wonderful than all, of the mass shut up 
within the ebony fortress of the skull, whose delicate texture 
is the abode of the soul, with the reason which contemplates, 
and its sensibility which delights, are these and endless other 
miracles of creation?” 








A SHIP OF WAR. 

At the fair of the American Institute in New York, the 
Hon. Caleb Cushing made the following appropriate allusion 
to one of the most noble and beautiful triumphs of mechani- 
cal skill: 

“The other most impressive illustration of mechanic art 
is a Ship of war, manned and armed for action; which when, 
we consider the materials of its construction and equipment, 
as wood, metals, vegetable fibre collected from all quarters of 
the earth,and combined in such countless varieties of com- 
bination—the complex and mechanical contrivances—singu- 
|lar chemical produces---the genius, art, science, labor—all 


| employed to concentrate so much power and efficiency into a 


‘grand machine; and when we see it animated with its 


| living freight spreading the white bosom of its canvass to the 
| wooing winds, and marching over the deep in the uncon. 
' scious pride as it were of its uncqualled beauty and majesty; 


having its own passive energies thus admirably fitted to be 


| operated upon by the self generated power of so many hu- 


man wills, all subject to and, absorded in agoverned will—and 
then conceive this gigantic—being, might we not call it?— 


| bearing down upon her adversary for the shock of battle, 
| shrouded in the smoke of cannon, like a storm cloud in a sum. 


| mer day, ready to pour upon us the lightning and the thunder of 
heaven’s artillery—when we consider and see and conceive 


| all this, must we not feel that such a stupendous machine is 





|| one of the examples of the extraordinary sum and result of 


| that long developement of the arts of social life, which dis- 
| tinguishes our times and ourcountry—a grand specimen of 
| those creative faculties bestowed on man by the all-ordering 
‘hand of God for his own wise ends?” 


| AER ERE 


ANECDOTE OF SKILLING, THE VENTRILOQUIST. 








| Some four years since, while in the “Old Dominion,” Mr. S. 
' was present on a particular occasion at a convivial evening 
party, when among other topics, a discussion arose concern- 
ing bravery, the host remarking that he had a servant (a ne- 
gro) who always displayed the most extraordinary ®ourage 
| under whatever circumstances he might be placed, and with 
the permission of the company would put it to test. To do this 
he ordered the negro to goto an old vault,situated ashort distance 
from the house,open the lid of one, detach the head from the bo- 
dy and bring itto him. At the appointed hour(1} o’clock)he re- 
paired to the vault; and while plying the lid of the first, a sepul- 
chral voice apparently proceeded from the coffin, saying, “dont 
take away my head!” “De debel!” exclaimed the negro, jum- 
ping from the coflin. Recovering his presence of mind, he 


| proceeded to another, when the same entreaty met his ear.— 
| Laying down the lid of the second, he went on to each in ro- 
| tation; when coming to the last, he scized the head, and sud. 
| denly detaching it from the body, exclaiming “Massa sent me 


arter one ob you and I no git you quictly, I hab you any 
how!” Upon this he left the vault and was about proceeding 
to the house, when to his astonishment, a figure in white rushed 


| after him, demanding his head. Not daring to answer, he 
| increased his speed, and followed by the figure, rushed into 
| the midst of the company, threw down the head exclaiming 


“dare massa be the head, but de body be waiting for him at 
de door.” Mr. Skelling entered, and disburthening himself 
of tie shect, acknowledged himself, for once defeated. 


LOTTERIES, 

We find a new instance of the facility with which pagan 
nations copy the vices of civilized nations, in the recent es- 
tablishinent of lotteries by the Hindoos, at Calcutta. Eng- 
lishmen first introduced lotteries into the East India dominions 
and now sustain‘them. The natives have been attracted by 
this new form of iniquity, aud have proceeded to adopt it 
themsclves. By this means they hope to obtain funds to em- 
bellish their temples and magnify their gods. And thus by 
striking the chord of religious prejudices, they spread tle 
mischief far and wide. It is affecting to reflect, that some of 
the sorest curses of the heathen world are not the result of 
pagan ingenuity in wickedness, but are the adopted vices of 
s me civilized and Christiancountry. They have looked to 
such countries “for judgment, but behold oppression—for 
righteousness, but behold a cry.” 

























































































































BY THE PARNASSIAN SPY. 
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Original. 






































































Shoot folly as it flies.—Pope. 
I. 

*T was seventh day evening: I dont mean Sunday, 
Which is the sabbath with all Christian men; 
And all men doubtless will be Christians one day, 
Though as I’m not inspired, I cant say when; 
People have been so much imposed upon, they 

Would ask for snrer data than my pen 
Could well afford them, if in serious rhyme 
I were with certainty to fix the time. 


. 


If. 
*T was seventh day ev’ning—now I think of it, 
This is my seventh Canto, which I eall 
A “slight coincidence”’—a sort of hit— 
An accident, quite apropos withall; 
Like that which happens when we chance to sit 
At church, or opera, or dance at ball, 
With one we would have looked for just as soon— 
“As roses in Decemher—ice in June.” 


iIf. 
*T was seventh day evening —a time, when one 

Is very apt to find some moments’ leisure 
(After the labor of the weck is done) 

When he may lounge, or walk about at pleasure; 
Such privileges shoul be look’d upon 

As most especial blessings: in a measure 
They call the mind off from its six days’ cares 
And fit it for the first day’s thoughts and pray’rs. 

[V. 
I say ’twas seventh day evening—and I sat 

Alone and thoughtful, when upon me stole 
A mental wandering, which soon begat 

A restlcs-ness the mind could not control; 

It seem’d that whatse’cr I would be at, 

Was dull and uninviting—for my soul 
I knew not wherefore, but—“forgive my folly’— 
I knew that I was growing melancholy. 

V. 
So to prevent so sad a termination, 

I seized my hat and stick, and sallied out; 
Not to indulge in frolic dissipation, 

Like those who at our corners stand about: 
Such dandy things are curses to the nation, 

And should be banished there can be no doubt; 
Our laws were made to govern men—but these 
Are asses—and they do just what they please! 

VI. 
It@vas a lovely hour—night’s azure throne 

Unveil’d its princely beauty, and the smile 
Of the fair empress rested not alone 

On city, mountain, valley, sea or isle; 

Nature seem’d b.th’d in brilliancy;—there shone 

The modest stars with feebler rays the while, 
As if in conscious bashiulness, betore 
The presence of the Queen whom they adore. 


VIL. 

Oh! there is magic in a moonlight scene— 

It stirs full many a chord of vanished bliss, 
Awaking joyous memorics, which have been 

For long years buried in the heart’s abyss; 
Thought wanders over many an hour between 

The time of childhood’s joy, and that which is 
The source of present pleasure—and the eye 
Grows tearful from the fount of memory. 


Vif. 

Tears do not always spring from bitterness,— 

The eye may glisten with the quict tear, 
While the heart is a stranger to distress, 

And thoughts of pleasantness are gathering near; 
But a strange melancholy will oppress 

The senses, when on fancy’s page appear 
The vivid pictures of the joys of yore 
Friends, and companions, now alas! no more! 


IX. 

But I have wandered; and it is too late 

Now, to retrace my wanderings—moreover, 
I do not feel precisely ina state 

To follow out my story: I discover 
That I am growing moody; so Vil wait 

*Till this unwonted sadness shall pass over, 
And reader, then I'll try to lay before ye, 
The remnant of my seventh day evening story. 


ON A FOWLER, 


With seeds and birdlime, from the desert air, 
Eumelos gather’d frec, though scanty, fare. 

No, lordly patron’s hand he deign’d to kiss, 

Nor lux’ry knew, save liberty, nor bliss, 

Thrice thirty years he liv’d, and to his heirs 

His seeds, bequeath’d, the birdlime, and his snares, 
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BRIEF CANTOS—CANTO SEVENTH. 


« Cowper. 










| his absentson, and silencing the forebodings of suspicions ane 
|| with the sanguine hope that his boy shall be the stay of “ 
| failing nature, and snatch his name and memory from ag 


When I was a child, I knew an old grey headed man. Age | 
| grave; and now that beardless boy, in the full tide of festive 


had given him wisdom, and I loved him, for he was kind as||=°"? © eneccne 
feeling, is taking his first glass, ignorant and careless of the 


well as wise. Once he said to me, ‘I know a way to be hap. | E ‘ 
py.” ‘Who taught it to you?” I inquired. And he answered | dtagrace and wretchedness he drinks. Now the Teeling sot 
is blundering into his own door, to frighten the partner of his 


| ‘I learnt it in the fields.’ Then I drew near and entreated : . 
|him to teach it also to me. But he replied, ‘Go forth unto | bosom ard her little ones—the pledges of her love, At this 


| 2 

\\the ficlds, among the living things and learn it for thy. ™oments the pert lad who has the indulgence of his parents 
self? | lays a light finger on the price of his halter; and now the pri 

So I went forth and looked attentively upon all that was | S°"° falls into his last fitful sleep, to dream of execution and 

| moving around. But no voice spoke to me.—Then I return- wake up to the horrid reality, and curse the lottery-dealer, 


led to the grey headed man. And when he asked ‘what hast the actor whose temptations allured him from the paths of 
| honesty and industry! 


thou seen in the fields?’ I answered: sc dae : : 

| ‘I saw the brook flowing on, among sweet flowers. It | This minute is the bearer of joys or pangs to the memories 

|| seemed to sing a merry song. I listened, but there were no of thousands, and the birth of bliss or wo to thousands more, 

| words to the music. The sparrow flew by me with down And what is it wie me? Am Ta mere spectator? or am I sub. 
ject to the possible, nay sure results of this minute? Does 


lin her beak, wherewith to line her nest, and the red breast ; : : ‘ 
5 :-* > as rw 7e oO i . 
witha crumb she had gathered at the door to feed her ciirp- the stream of time cease its rolling while I gaze on its sur. 


ling young. ‘The ducklings swam beside their mother in the 
|clear stream, and the hen drew her chickens under her 





NATURE'S TEACHER. 


BY MKS. SIGOURNEY. 








face, and contemplate its course and termination? No: it 
flows onward and bears away; disdainful of bribe, and with. 
out discrimination, the noble and the mean, the rich and the 
poor, the beautiful and the ill-favored, the wise and the fool, 
the infidel and the saint, and heeds no mandate but his who 
bade it flow; and flow it shall, till the same voice proclaim 
(that time shall be no more. : 
This minute I am in the current, for the stream has no ed. 


wings and screamed at the soaring hawk. The spider threw out 
'| her many threads like lines of silver and fastening them from 
|| spray to spray, ran lightly on the bridge made from her own 
I body. The snail put his horrid head through the door of his 
shell, and drew it suddenly back. The ant carried a grain 
|| of corn in her pincers, and the loaded bee hastened to her | : F 
! hive, like a laborer to his cottage. ‘The dog came forth and dies. How rapidly have I passed in succession the numerous 


/guarded the young lambs, frisking fearlessly by the side of points on its banks! How soon shall I reach its mouth, and 
Ajj , then, O then! the ocean—the bottomless and shoreles ocean! 


their scrious mother, who cropped the tender grass. : 
Am I of materials and structure to mount its wave and more 


|} seemed full of happiness. I asked them how I also should be 


happy. But they made me no reply.—Again and again J bouyantly and safely on its broad bosom—or shall the gross. 
Hl 


lasked, ‘Who will teach me to be happy?” Yet nothing an. ,"°*S of my corrupt nature and habits sink me into its deep 
‘and dark abyss, not to drown, but to endure the suffocation 
of endless despair? 

Then what, my fellow men, is this minute worth? Is it 
worth the pleasures you desire while it passes, from the indul- 


|| swered, save the echo ever repeating my last words, ‘happy 

|| happy,’ but not to tell me how to become so.’ 

| “Hast thou looked upon all these, young man,’ said the | 
|; aged, ‘yet received no instruction?’ Did not the breok tell : sags ‘ 
| thee, that it might not stay to be idle, that it must be in haste &°?°°S of appetite or curiosity? Is it worth the money you 
;to mect the river and go with that to the ocean, to do the | paid for the last show, or the sum you extort from your neigh. 
| bidding of the ocean’s king, and that it had pleasure by the | 2” What is it worth?—you may barter it for a dram 
| way, in refreshing the trees that streached their roots tomeet © * monkey show: but royal grandeur, at the point of 
it, and in giving drink to the flowers that bowed down to its death, once exclaimed, “a world of wealth for an inch of time.” 
face with a kiss of gratitude! Thou didst see the birds buil- | 
|, ding their nests, or flying with food to their little ones; and | 
| couldst thou not perccive that to make others happy is hap- | 
' 








| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
1] 


CURIOUS SCENE, 


| 
| 


Among the paragraphs, equally interesting and questiona- 


| piness? ‘The young duck gave diligence to learn of its mo- ble with which the English papers teem, we find a late one, 
|| ther the true use of its oary feet, and how to balance its body illustrative of “hope deferred.” Not iong since, while a mar- 
' aright in the deep water; and the chickens obeyed the warn- Tiage ceremony was in progress, a most amusing circumstance 
|ing tohide under the broad wing, though it knew not the | occurred, which completely put a stop to the performance, at 
cruelty of the foe from which it fled. And did they not bid 4 most interesting part of it, and sent the disappointed maiden 
| thee seck with the same obedience, the lessons of thy mother, and her anxious lover two different ways, any thing but re- 
| who every day teachcth thee, and every night lifts up her |joicing. It seems that the young couple had gone separately 
prayer that thy soul may avoid the destroyer, and live forever? toa church for the purpose of being made one. The cere. 
|| When the spider’s silken bower was swept away, and she be. 
| gan another without ill temper or complaint, and the snail will- 
jingly put forth all her strength to carry her house upon her 
| back, and the ant toiled with her load of corn to her winter not effect it. Whether it was agitation or heat, nérvousness or 
‘perspiration, the leather clung to her hand as a man ought 


to do, and would not part company. The bride blushed and 
pulled: the bridegroom (bold man!) laughed outright; so did 
the father; so did the mother; so did all the spectators, except 
the clergyman, and he exclaimed, “I did not come here to be 
laughed at;” and shutting the book left the ecremony half 
finished, the bride half married, and the glove half eff. It is 
happily added, however, apparently for the information of all 
who anay sympathise with the disappointed fair one, that she 





mony went on well enough until the minister came to the 
words “with this ring [ thee wed;” when the bride, essaying 
to take her glove off her maiden hand for the last time cou’d 





i| store house, aud the bee wasted not the smallest drop of 
|| sweetness, that could be found in the honey cup—came there 
‘|no voice t® thee from their example of patience, prudence 
land wisdom? Thou didst admire the shepherd’s dog, mind- 
| ing so readily the word of his master, but fail to understand 
| that faithful continuance in duty is happiness. From all 
| these teachers of the field, came there no precept unto thee? 
| When they all spake with ditferent voices, wert thou deaf to 

their instruction? Each in his own language told thee, that 
tried again the next day with much success. That time she 
went to church with gloveless hands and the nuptial knot was 
tied tightas a glove.”—Phil, Gazette. 


| Industry was happiness, and that idleness was an offence both 
to nature and to her God.’ 
Tien 1 bowed down ny head, and my cheek was crimson- 


‘ed with shame, because I had not understood the lessons of | 
the fields, and was ignorant of what even birds and insects SPENCER AND SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
knew. But the man with hoary hairs smiled on me and Spencer was astranger to Sir Philip Sidney when he be- 
comforted me, So I thanked him for the good teachings of gan to write his Fairy Queen. He took occasion to go to 
his wisdom.—And I took his precept into my heart that I Leicester Louse and introduce himself by sendirg ma copy 
/might weigh it and see if it were true. And thoagh I was of the ninth canto of the first book to that poein. Sidney 
|then young and am now old,I have never had reason to | was much surprised with the description of despair in that 
‘canto, and is said to have shown an unusual kind of traus- 
port on the discovery of so new and uncommon a genits. 
Afier he had read some stanzas ne turned to his steward and 
Hfow much may be, is being done this minute! It is, no bid him give the person that brought those verses fifty pounds, 
doubt, the tirst and the last with thousands: and while multi- |, put upon reading the next stanza he ordered the sum to be 
tudes are rejoicing “because a man is borne in the world,” doubled. The steward was no less surprised than his master 
as many, we suppose, are sobbing “farewell,” as they take the | and thought it his duty to make some delay in execuiing 8° 
last look at the face of the dead. Now, just now, the knot ot |lavish a bounty; but upon reading one stanza more, Sidney 
Hymen is tied between some youth and virgin; and now tke | rajsed the gratuity to two hundred pounds, and commanded 
|| pair plighted together for life, through weal or wo, are pub- | the steward to give it immediately, lest as he read further he 
| lished apart by divorce. Now the fond parent is doating on} might be tempted to give away his whole estate. 


i doubt that industry is happiness. 


| a 


“THIS MINUTE.” 
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THE INDIAN LOVERS. 


BY C. H. FAY. 


Original. 
Tie last flush of day from the forests was fading, ; 
Aud waveless 0’er ocean their night shades were wading; 
And the tent fires of eve were lighted and burning, 
As star after star to its watch was returiung. 


From the balm-breathing beach there was pouring no breeze 
yiuat could ripple the sheen of ethereal seas, 

Not a cloud hung a speck on the firmament bright, 

‘Yo veil even one twinkling taper of night. 


Stilly eve swept along with her languishing die, 

And the sea was exchanging its smiles with the sky, 
When two Indian lovers went down to the strand, 
To row their canve from the night-gloom at hand. 


} 


When the magic of eve hushed the wilderness’ roar, 
And the sea by the moonbeams was silvered 0’er, 
They would paddle their bark upon ocean alone, 
And breathe their emotions all blending in one. 


| 


| 
This eve their canoe as it moved seemed to sever 

Pue star-shrining waters more silent than ever, 

And the soft-sundered waves kissed the bark on its way, 


As the odor of spring the first sunbeam of day. 


Put the lovers within were imparadised there, 

Aud responsive emotions no fete could impair, 

Were embalming their pledges more lasting and true, 
Tian the waters could give to the passing canoe. 


Tius onward they glided regardless of time, 

Till whe still moon had swept her meridian line, 
When ahead on the main booming darkly and high, 
tushing billuws portended a tempest was nigh. 


They beheld, and they deemed it destruction’s mad sweep 
That was waking the waves of the slumbering deep, 
But they trusted their bark would return them once more, 


| 


| sirable object under heaven. 
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| thought and conduct which so beautifully harmonises in their 
| whole nature. 

| This constitutes the charm that awes the profane into rev- 
erence, enchains the esteem of the intelligent, and brings the 
philosopher to bow down at her shrine. It enriches her “in 
her basket and in her store,” “it enobles her in the cottage, 
adorns her in the palace, and wherever she moves, clings 
/about her like the sun-painted dew-drop upon the mountain 
flowret, trembling in the ray, that at once exhibits and in- 
hales it.” The second embraces all those acts of benevolence 
| bravery, hospitality, charity, and good feeling, which are 
| calculated to ameliorate the condition of mankind, to dignify 
| and exalt human nature. Is patriotism a virtue? Behole 
Semiramis at the head of the Assyrian army, marching to 
| triumphant victory, and leading her nation to honor and 
glory. Sce queen Boadicea of the ancient Britons, with true 
masculine spirit, repelling the hostile invasions of the Ro- 





man Emperor, and shaking off the chains of an unlawful 
conquest. Is philanthrophy a virtue? Woman is the first to 
administer the grace of consolation to the wounded heart. 


She is the first to shed light in the mansions of distress, and to 


| comfort abodes of poverty. Is affection a virtue? Where will 


you find genuine ove but in woman's heart? Here is the 


| hand of sincerity, honesty, purity, and undying continuance. 


Here is a safe security for man’s attachment. Here is the 
abode where all that is noble, all that is good, may find safe- 
ty, and receive unceasing praise. Now suppose a gifted mind, 
highly polished by education, to preside over and in this heart, 
and suppose the whole citadel to be regulated and embellished 
within and without, by the hand of religion. O what a heav- 
enly, glorious being! ‘The brightest ornament, the most de- 
Enviable indeed must be the lot 


| of that man; happy, thrice happy, must he be that is so for- 


tunate as to obtain a place in such a heart.—-Nashville Adv. 


j ce = 





Eve the loud roaring breakers rolled back from the shore. 


But alas! they had glided too far on the main, 
And the wild woods of home could ne’er shade them again; 
For the god of the storm, on bis meteor steed, 
Whose wings were the lightning, came on in his speed. | 


One swoop, and the bark by his pinions was sundered, 
And the dark dashing storm triumpliantly thundered, 

As each lighthing-lit fragment streamed down on a wave, 
Like a meteor at night on the gloom of a grave. 


But the Indian twain locked in luve’s last embrace, | 
Sauk, knelled by the waves, to that burial place, | 
Where no vain lettered stones in memorial say 
On what mariner’s bones the deep sea-surges lay. | 
As calmly they sank from the tumult of ocean, 

Where the nymphs of the night-waves went from commotion, 
As twin stars descend from a weary ascension, 

Or virtue and peace through the waves of coutention. 


They had no earthly mound like their fathers’ that sleep, 
But the low bedded wave swelling up from the deep; 
‘They had no phonix-rose sapping bloom from decay, 
Lut the cold stormy coral as deatiilike as they. 


They had no mourner’s tears on their corses to shine 

Like cold erystal drops on the gems of a mine,— 

No sorrowing sighs throbbing o'er thei arose, 

And the wave-echoes drowned eve they reached their repose. 


But they lay in the vault of the nethermost sea, 

In loveliness sweet as their spirits were free; 

With the star-mocking pearls they were ’shrined from the air, 
The purest twin gems in the galaxy there. 





FEMALE WORTII. 

There is a sacred pleasantness, a magic spcll, in female 
virtue, which is too vast for the comprehension of mind, too 
cloquent for the deseriptidn of language, Historic pride has 
enroled the names of her illustrious heroines, and reared 


monuments to the memory of thcir splendid achievments; 
poetry has lent the music ofits numbers to hymn her praises; 


Philosophy has poured out her treasures and offered them zs 
s ified ine ? } 
oes Incense to her worth; and eloquence has thrown a 
vata} +] . a . 

wht halo of glory around her thousand burning altars. 


Her worth jc #3] s 

T Wort is still untold. Biography may marshal a host of 
Models; 
I 


i 


£ ee a ° - 
fancy on swift wings may collect numerous figures of 


gh-wrourht im- i i , : 
e-wrought imagery, displayed in all the charms of beauty 
and sublimi 


+ 
t 


; y3 reason may bring up in pompous array its 
inm ~~ ee . ~ . . . . 
lutable premiscs and infallible conclusion; description 
may o Mar liolhlests : : 
y throw her highly-finished pictures upon the glowing can- 


Vass Sea: . " . A ° 
Sof the im igination:—T'e subject is yet inexhausted, 


he 
yea, never can be reached. 
What does this incstimakle worth consist? We reply in 
nnocence and virtue, 
all that Native 
frankness of m 


The first is negative, and implies 
meekness of disposition, that disinterested 
anner, that pure ususpicious honesty of 


\ } 


Here it may he asked, in| 


RAPIDITY OF TIME. 


waves of the ocean. Memory calls up the persons we once 
knew, the scenes in which we once were actors—they appear 
before the mind like the phantoms of a night visiox. Pchold 


,eannot roll too rapidly for him—the light of hope dances 


| in his eye—the smiles of expectation play upon his lip—he 
| looks forward to long years of joy to come—his spirit burns | 


within him when he hears of great men and mighty deeds— 
he wants to be a man—he longs to mount the hill of ambi- 
tion, to lead the path of honor, to heac the shout of applause. 
| Look at Lim again—he is now in the meridian of life—care 
| has stamped its wrinkle upon his brow—disappointment has 
,dimmed the lustre of his eye—sorrow has thrown its gloom 
‘upon his countenanc—he looks back upon the waking dreams 


seems to diminish something from this little stock of hap- 
piness, aad he discovers that the season of youth when the 
pulse of anticipation beats high, is the only season of enjoy- 
ment. Who is he with the aged locks? His form is bent 
and totters—his footsteps move more rapidly towards the 
| tomb—he looks back upon the past—his days appear to have 


| 


| ; 

| been few, and he confesses they were evil—the magnificence 
| of the great is to him vanity—the hilarity of youth fo!lly—he 
|| considers how soon the gloom of death must overshadow the 





| one, and disappointment end the other—the world presents ! 
little to attract and nothing to delight him—still however, he | 


would linger in it—still he would lengthen out his days— 
though of ‘beauty’s bloom!’ of ‘fancy’s flash,’ of music’s 
| breath, he is forced to exclaim, ‘I have no pleasure in them’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—yet this was the gay, the gencrous, the high-souled boy, 
who beheld his ascending path of life strewed with flowers 
without a thorn. Such is the path ef human life—but such 
cannot be the ultimate destinies of man. 





EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE, 


Some days ago a young man of a village near L’Orient, 


Fiance, who hiad cngaged himself as a substitute in the army, 


gave one half of the sum he received to his only relation, a 
sister, and, having embraced her, he took his departure to join 
the regiment. Another man, who was prescut at the parting 


scene, and afterwards accompanied’the recruit to Vannes, re. | 


turned about cight u’clock to the abode of the forturn girl, and 
| knocked at the door. Recognizing his voice she let him if. 
| He immediately demanded the money she had received in the 
|, morning. The poor creature knowing that she had no means 
| of escape or rescue, immediately complied; but he insisted 
| that she should give him the whole, which she did; and on 


| her protesting that she had given him the last sous, he told | 


|| her she must die, but gave her the choice of having her throat 
|| cut,being shot with a pistol, which he produced, or be hung. The 


Swiftly glide our years; they follow each other like the | 


the boy rejoicing in the gaiety of his soul; the wheels of time | 


of his youth, and sighs fur their futility—each revolving year | 





natural horror of blood induced her to choose the last mode of 
death. The villain hereupon searched the house, and finding 
two ropes, he bound the poor girl hand and foot with one, 
whilst he formed a slip knot with the other and endeavored to 
fasten it toa beam in the room. To accomplish this it was 
necessary for hin to get upon the table. 

He had just finished his task when his foot slipt, and the 
table fell from under him, and he was caught by both the 
| wrists in the noose he had made for his victim. He remained 
‘suspended, and she in the position in which he had left her 
|for two nights and a day. On the second morning the neigh- 
bors, finding the house still shut up, knocked at the door, and 
being answeree by the low moanings of the girl, forced their 
| way in and found her in the situation above described. The 
poor girl was released, and received every assistance her condi- 
|tion required. ‘The man was taken down, secured, and 
conducted to prison. 


| 








AWFUL SITUATION. 
The following alarming adventure happened to a gentle- 
| man in the course of a late visit to the celebrated cathedral 
lof St. Paul’s, London. In his investigation of several curiosi- 
ities of the place, he arrived at the turret which contains the 
machinery of the clock. Here the dial plate is accessible, and 
on its inside is a small square aperture, for the convenience of 
the shifling the hands of the clock. Our friend being of a de- 
\cidedly inquisitive disposition, and particularly fond of thrust- 
‘ing himself into every strange and out of the way corner, 
|immediately popped his head through the inviting opening. 
|He was instantly absorded in the enjoymentof the view his 
|elevated situation afforded him, his position in reference to 
\the hands of the clock never costing hima thought, when, 
' guliotine like, down comes the ponderous bar which consti- 
tutes the larger hand, right over his devoted head. A 
‘gentle and gradual pressure on the spine soon gave him a 
|hint of the predicament in which he stood. 

To draw his head out was impossible, and it became an 
' unavoidable fixture, while the powerful and steady motion of 
the machinery was scarcely at allimpeded, Decapitation, in 
its most lingering and shocking form must have been inevi- 
table, had not the bell ringer, in the exercise of: his duty, at 
this moment arrived. He instantly perceived how matters 
stood, and with the quickness of thought he stopped the 
‘machinery. ‘The bar was moved up by means of levers, 
and the terrified and astonished man released from his peril. 
It issaidhe has ever since been very shy of trusting his 
head off the perpendicular, and gives an involuntary shud- 
der when looking ou: of the window, if his neck accidently 
touches the frame. 











* 


THE WIDOW’S DISTRESS. 

So vain, so momentary, are the pleasures of this world, so 
itransitory is the happiness of mankind, that, what with the 
expectation that goes before it, and the cares that go with it, 
‘and the griefs that follow it, we are not more unhappy in the 
wanting it than miserable in the enjoying it. ‘The greatest 
of all worldly joys are but bubbles full of air, that break with 
‘the fulness of their own vanity: and are but at best like Jo- 
i nah’s gourd, which please us while they last, and vex us in 
Past and future happiness are the miseries of the 





|| the loss, 
|| time present, and present happiness is but the passage to ap- 
! proaching misery; which being transitory, and meeting with 
‘a transitory possessor, perish in the very using. What was 
|mine yesterday in full blessedness, to-day has nothing left 
jof it but a sad remembrance that it was mine; the 
| more I call to mind the joys] had, the more sensible I am 
i of the misery I have. My sun is set, my glory is darkened, 
|| and not one star appears in the Ermanent of my little world. 


i 
|| He from whose loins I eame is taken from me; he to whose 





\ bosom I returned is taken from me; and what is left to me 
|| but a poor third part of myself, to bewait the loss of the other 
I that was owned by the tender name of a child, am 
vena snown by the offcust title of an orphan; I that was res. 
spected by the honorable title of a wife, am now rejected by 
ithe despicable name of a widow; It hat flourished like a fruit- 


| 


i two. 
! 


a 


ful vine upon the housc-top, am now neglected and trodden un- 
der foot; he wholikea strong wall supported my tender bran- 
| ches is fallen, and has Ieft my ciusters to the spoil of ravenous 
swine. ‘he spring-tides of my plenty are spent, and I am 
grovelling on the low ebbs of want. ‘The sonnets of my 
inirth are turned to clegics of mourning: my glory is put out 
ind my honor grovels ia the dust. I call to my friends, and 
they neglect me; I spread forth my hands, and there is none 


| 








to help me; my beauty is departed froin me, and all my joys 
are swallowed up. But stay, my soul; plunge not too far. 
Shall not He take who gave? Cunnot He who took restore. 
The Lord is thy portion, who sa Father of tbe fatherless 
land a Judge of the widow.—Quarles. 


| 


| 
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Original. 


‘Itears of wounded sensibility trickled down her pale 
cheeks, “and you, my unjust friend, I hope and trust that; 
I forgive you both; but, if ever you should be paralytic 
yourselves, may you remember this evening, and learn to re-| 
‘pent of having been provoked to laugh by the physical weak- | 
| ness of a palsied old woman?” ‘The indignant authoress was 
I have no star—a pilgrim lone, | now penitent, subdued, and ashamed,—and earnestly asked | 
[ tread amid the heartless throng; | pardon for her unkindness; but the young offender, whose 
| 


T have no star! my skies are dark, 
Without one softly beaming ray, 

To light the pathway of my bark, 
As o’er time’s stream it floats away— 





; y pote peenpteny mechs song.—J. C. M’Oabe. acted lie had exposed her to seem guilty ofa fault which she | 
| had not committed, was in an ugony to which expression was, 
in adequate. But, to exculpate herself was impgssible: she | 
| could only give her wounded victim tear for tear. | 
To attend to a father perusal of the manuscript was impos- | 
| sible. The old lady desired that her carriage should come 
round dircetly; the authoress locked up her composition, that | 
had been so ill received; and the young lady, who had been 
proud of the acquaintance of each, became an object of sus- 
picion and dislike both to the one and the other; since the | 
former considered her to be of a crucl and unfeeling nature, | 
and the latter could not conceal from herself the mortifying 
truth, that her play must be wholly devoid of interest, as it 
utterly failed either to rivit or to attract her young auditor’s 
attention. 

But though this girl lost two valued acquaintances by 
acting a lic (a harmless white lic, as it is called,) I fear she was 
not taught or amended by the circumstance; but deplor-, 
ed her want of luck, rather than her want of integrity; and, 
| had her deception met with the success which she expected, she 
|| would probably have boasted of her ingenious artifice to 
} her acquaintance;—nor can I help believing that she goes on 


Thou hast no star thy bark to light, 
Across time’s ever restless tide? 

What then has dimm’d those beams so bright 
Once by the star of hope supplied? 


That star—whose light, a Source divine 
Supplies,—though clouds sometimes obscure, 
Those clouds dispersed again shall shine 
With beams renewed more clear and pure. 


No star to light thy darkling way? 
Lone pilgrim on \ife’s weary road! 

What then has quench’d mild reason’s ray, 
Heaven’s richest gift on man bestow’d? 


Thou tread’st amid the “heartless throng,” 
Attendant at gay pleasure’s shrine, 

Where breathes the thrilling voice of song, 
And beauty’s kindling glances shine. 


Yet art thou very sad and lone, 

No mutual glance doth meet thine eye, 
Unheard is each impassion‘d tone, 

The pointed word, the quick reply. 


And why do thus thy spirits droop, 
Midst mirth, and wit, and song, and glee? 
Because in all that joyous group 
There’s none that has a hear thub thee. 
Baltimore, Md. 


| in the same way whenever she is tempted to do so, and _val- 
ues herself‘on the lies of seLrisn FEAR, which she dignifies by 


ASTERISKA. || the name of LIES OF BENEVOLENCE. 


AN AUTHORESS AND HER AUDITOR. 


PY MRS. OPIE. 


| to really erroneous conduct cannot continue tobear even a 
| remote connexion with real benevolence. ‘Tne mistaken girl, 

A young lady, who valued herselfon her benevolence and || i, the anecdote related above, begins with what she calls, a 
good-breeding, and had as much respect for truth as those | virtuous deception. She could not wound the feelings of the 
who live in the world usually have, was invited by an author- | authoress by owing that she laughed at her mode of reading: 


ess, whose favors she coveted, and by whose attention she | .1¢ therefore accused herself of a much worse fault: that of 


was flattered, to come and hear her read a manuscript tragi- | janghing at the personal infirmaties of a fellow creatures; 
comedy. The other auditor was an old lady, who, to con- | 


| and then finding that her atifice enabled her to indulge her 


siderable personal ugliness, united strange grimaces, and con- | sense of the ridicilous with impunity, she at length laughs 


vulsive twitchings of the face, chiefly the result of physical | treacherously and systematically, because she dares do so, and 
causes. 


di iit , || not involuntary, as she did at first, at her unsuspecting friend. 
The authoress read in so affected and dramatic @ manner, |‘T'hus such hollow unprincipied benevolence as hers soon de- 


that the young lady’s boasted ae had no power to jj /generated into absolute malevolence. Bat had this gurl been | 
curb her propensity tolanghter; which being perceived by || a girl of principle and of real benevolence, she might have 


the reader, she stopped in angry consternation, and desired to || healed her friend's vanity at the same time that she wounded; 


know whether she laughed at her, or her composition. At | ‘it, by saying, after she had owned that her mode of reading: 


4 As vel spon mech make Hel reply ee she || || nade her laugh, that she was now convinced of the truth of| 
ared not own the truth, and had no scruple against being || what she had often heard; namely, that authors rarely do 


guilty of deception, she cleverly resolved tu excuse herecif| || justice to their own works, when they read them loud them- 


ractical lie. She therefore trod on h 
by a pri ; er friends foot, | || selves, however well they may read the works of others; be- 
elbowed her, and by winks and signs, tried to make her be- | 

|| cause they are naturally so nervous on the occasion, that! 


lieve that it was the grimaces of her opposite neighbor, who | they arc laughably violent, because painfully agitated. 


was quietly knitting and twitching as usual, which had such || i This reply could not have offended her friend greatly ifat all; | 
an effect on her risible faculties; and the deceived authoress | 
|) and it might have led her to moderate her outre manner of |! 


smiling herself when her young guest directed her eye to 
J ; : Metres’ ; " y |reading. She would in consequence have appeared to more 
her unconscious vis.a vis, resumed her reading with a light- . 
advantage; and the interest of real benevolence, namely, the 


ened brow and increased energy. er - 

i fh doing good toa fellow creature, would have been served, 
This added tothe young lady’s amusement; as she could : ‘. 

° fy te . 4 | and she would not, by a vain atttempt to save a friend’s van- 

now indulge her risibility occasionally at the authoress’s ex-|.. ,. = ® 

s € an ; lity from being hurt, have been the means of wounding the || 

ense, without exciting her suspicinos: especially as the man.- || .~ 





uscript wis sometines intended to excite smiles, ifnot laugh- 
ter; and the self-love of the writer led her to suppose that her 
hearer’s mirth was the result of her comic powers. But the | 
treacherous gratification of the auditor was soon at an end, | 


ly a8 wel as grossly, sacrificed the interest of Truth: 





‘Lhe manuscript was meant to move tears as well as smiles; aR ares 


but asthe matter became more pathetic, the manner became || 
more ludicrous; and the youthful hearer could no more force a 
tear than she could restrain a laugh; till the mortified authoress 
irritated into foregetfulness of all feeling and propricty, ex- 
claimed, “Indeed, Mrs. . [must desire you to move your 
seat, inal sit where Miss does not sce you; for you make 
such queer grimaces that you draw her attention aud cause | of the world—he estimates it at its full value—he does not 


Amongst the happiest and proudest possessions of a man | 
is his character—it is a wealth—it is a rank of itself. It us-, 
ually procures the honors, and rarely the jealousies of fame 
Like most treasures that are obtained less by circumstance 
then ourselves, character is a more felicitous reputation than | 








glory. ‘lhe wise man therefore despises not the opinion of 


her to laugh when she could be listening to me.” The err- | 
ing buthumane girl was overwhelmed with dismay at the not rush from vanity alone, against the received sentiments 
unexpected exposure; and when the poor infirm old lady re- | of others—he does not hazard his costly jewel with unworthy 
plied, ina faultcring tone, “ Is she indeed laughing at me?”! combatants, and fora petty stake. 
she could scarecly refrain from telling the truth, and assur- 
ing her that she was incapable of such cruelty. “Yes; re- 
joined the authoress in a paroxysm of wounded self-love, “She 


He respects the legisla 


|member that character affords him a thousand utilities—that 
'|it enables him better to forgive the erring and shelter the as- 
owned to me soon atier she began, that you occasioned her sailed, But that character is built on a false and hollow |, 
ill-timed mirth; and when I looked at you, I could hardly help || basis, which is formed, not from the dictates of our own, 
smiling myself; but I am sure you could help making such || breast, but solely from the fear of censure. What is the es.| 
faces, if you would.’—“Child!” cried the old lady, wile , sence and the life of character? 





| breath. They must be formed within ourselves th 


|| It is curious to observe that the kindness which prompts | 
' 


| feelings of an afilicted woman; have incurred the charge of in. || 


} 
i| 

. ° ss | 
humanity, which she by no means deserved; and have vain- | 


wantonly jeopardise his treasure of a good name—he does | 


tion of decorum. If he be benevolcnt as well as wise, he will re. | 


Principle. integrity, inde. | 


pendence?—or as one of our great old writers hath j i 
inbred loyaiity to virtue, which can serve her withou 
ry.” These are qualities that hang not upon an 


t—“that 
ta live. 
'Y man’s 


ey must 
make ourselves—indissoluble and indestructable as the soul! 


Ifconscious of these possessions, we trust tranquilly to time 
and occasion to make them known, we may rest assured tha 

| our character sooner or latter, will establish itself, We hg 
| not more easily defeat our own object than by a restless and 
fevered anxiety as to what the world will say of us, Except 
| indeed, if we are tempted to unworthy compliances, with 
what our conscience disapproves, in order to please the fleet. 
ing and capricious countenance of the time.—Bulwer’ 8 Stu. 
dent. 





THE LAST SNAKE STORY. 





We should like to hear Yankee Hill drawl through the ori. 
'| ental portion of the following dialogue: 

“I reckon this ’ere country of yourn is pretty considerable 
| productive, stranger—isn’t it, said a down easter, who had 
just arrived in one of the Mississippi settlements, to a person 
| whom he met, one of the regular meataxe breed. 

“There’s not such onother between this and the state of 
| Bunkum in North Carolina,” replied the Mississippi settler, 

“Raise a good deal of cotting?” 

“Lots of it.” 

“AlLfired quantities of game in this section I s’pose.” 

“Considerable of a sprinkling, ‘specially snakes.” 

“What sorter snakes?” 

“Rattle snakes and copper-heads.” 

“Oh! git out! du tell—I want to know if they’re so almigh. 
ty thick?” 
| “Rather. Dad andI went out this morning snake hunting 
| —killed only a cord and a quarter—but then it was a bad 


| snake morning, and you must make some a'lowances.” 

“Oh! Til make any allowances, and tracks out of the settle. 
ment the same time. But, say, jest *tween ourselves—if it had 
| rally beena good morning, how many cords of snakes da 
you ’magine you'd a killed? 

“Five is about an average.” 

“Five! You don’t say so?” 

“Yes I do, though.” 

“Which is the shortest way out this ere settlement? I have 
| strong ideas of sloping forthwith.” 

“Keep right straight ahead.” 

“Well, I wisi you a good day. Give my best ’spects to 
| your dad, and tell him I hope he’ll have better snake-weather 
next time he adie out. I’m off. 





THE WAKING OF NATIONS. 


The present appears to me to be a wonderful period in 
the history of mankind. That nations so long contentedly 
slaves, should on a sudden become enamoured of tiberty, and 
understand as suddenly their own actual right to it, feeling 
‘themselves at the same time inspired with resolution to as- 


|| sert it, seems difficult to account for, from natural causes. 
|| With respect to the final issue of all this, I can only say 





| that if, having discovered the value of liberty; they should 
next discover the value of peace, and the value of the word of 
| God, they will be happier than they have been since the re- 
| bellion of the first pair, and as happy as it is possible they 


, should be in the present life.x—Cowper. 











MARRIED LIFE, 

A great proportion of the wretchness which so often em- 
bitters married life, 1 am persuaded has originated in the 
negligence of trifles. Connubial happiness is a thing of too 
fine a texture to be roughly handigd—it is a delicate flower 
which indifference will chill oe suspicion blast—it is a 
sensitive plant which willnot even pear the touch of un- 
kindness. It must be watered with the showers of tender 


. | affection, expanded with the glow of attention, and guarded 


by the impregnable barrier of unshaken confidence—thus ma- 
tured, it will bloom with fragrance in every season of life, and 
|relieve even the loncliness of a years 


| ee 





ADVICE. 

| Of all advice that is best which is given by man to him. 
self. To advise others puffs us up with an opinion of «"t 
| own merit; to instruct ourselves humbles our pride; otters 
are instructed by our discourses, which sometimes proce: 


|} us the esteein of those who are present at them; but wie! 


we instruct ourselves, we do it in secret; and this is ane” 
|reason why we neglect ourselves, and bestow our reproo’® 
upon others; because there comes no honor to us from the ad 
| Vices, but those we give to others are often attended with ap- 
| plause. 
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